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POLITE LITERATURE. 


CATHARINE OF RUSSIA. 


The following character of Catharine of Russia, would 
probably be more acceptable to our readers, if it was 
of a more local nature. It is written with taste how- 
ever, and will be read with interest. 


Wuo can approach the splendid imperial resi? 
dence of that great woman, whose name appears 
with such lustre in the annals of the century in 
which she lived, without experiencing the painful 
sensation of departed greatness ? A German prin- 
cess by birth, and yet to be the idol and pride of 
the foreign nations over which she governed, and 
which still devote to her memory many a silent 
tear and the most respectful homage! Even without 
any farther evidence than this incontestible truth, 
her greatness I consider, as perfectly decided. how- 
ever envy may gnash her teeth. It is with the 
most heartfelt emotion that I still recollect a scene 
that deeply affected me at the moment. I was one 
day in an apartment of a nobleman’s house at St. 
Petersburgh, in which a portrait of Catharine was 
suspended ; it vonage to be shortly after the ac- 
cession of her nephew and favourite to the throne. 
Being alone in the room, the sight of the striking 
resemblance excited in my mind the recollection of 
a variety of circumstances from former days, and 
comparisons with the present,;when suddenly the 
two wings of the door flew open, and a brilliant 
company entered, coaducted by the venerable ma- 
tron of the jiouse, who had been one of Catharine’s 
court ladies. The assemblage tacitly formed a 
semi-circle around the picture, and after contem- 
plating it for some time without averting an eye, 
broke out in the exclamation, “Oh! she was a 
great woman!’ I saw tears glitterin.: in many an 
eye, and the conypasy again retired in solemn si- 
lence. ‘This homage to the picture of a despotic 
monarch, at a time when her smile could no longer 
excite ambitious hopes ; when her hand could grant 
no more vassals nor badges of honour; paid by 
persons who owed their dignity, not to her, but 
to her successor: this indeed appeared to me to be 
the most alfecting triumph of true greatness. 

But he greatest man will always remain but a 
man, with innumerable infirmities aud failings; 
and frequently these very imperfections are an in- 
ducement to reconcile us to his greatness, which 
otherwise might be oppressive to us. ‘The discus- 
sion of the questions, whether Catharine’s greatness 
tended more to injure than to promote the welfare 
of hee people? and whether her faults did not often 
strike incurable wounds, 18 best left to history to 





decide ? that rigid judge of those who are clad in - 


purple. 
You will often hear it asserted, that her wars 
have deprived the nation of its most generuus sup- 
rters; the rights of nations were no obstacle to 
er aggrandizement; she despoiled them of their 
countries, and even of their existence as a nation. 
Hor ambition promoted di--nion and contumacy ; 
her will, however opposite it might be to the exist- 
mp laws of other empires, was to be the law for 
all: her feminality gave too wide a scope to the 
ambition apd avarice of her favorites ; her vanity 
gave her people an appearance "pe which, on 
the slightest agitation, again*vanished. ‘She dis- 
owned the spirit of wisdom, which sows at a pro- 
per depth the seed, that is in future times to shoot 
72° wide spreading fruitful tree, under whose 
8 posterity may find refreshment; she threw 
it forth scarcely covered with earih, and was de- 
lighted with the repid croeth + for abe was 
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“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.” 





ed to enjoy both shade and fruit. 
spirit of the nation in a hot-house, where it luxu- 
riently sprouted up to leaves and blossoms : some 
of the blossoms became fruit; but the fruit was ei- 
ther ng re or watery, and, accustomed to the heat 
of the hot-house, no transplantation can well take 
lace. You will often hear her charged with those 
ailings ; but is it, on the other hand to be expect- 
ed of the greatest woman, that she should entirely 
lay aside the character of her sex ? and was it Cath- 
arine’s fault, when she observed so apparent and 
rapid a developement, and inhaled the balsamic 
ours of the blossoms around her, that she should 
be dazzled by the appearance of this phenomenon, 
and in consequence attribute to the spirit of the 
nation which she governed, more inward strength, 
and a greater degree of maturity, than perhaps the 
sequel evinced ? To probe to the bottom is no 
characteristic of a female ; her talent principally 
lies in catching up any thing veperficiel that may 
present itself to her eye ; in converting it to her use, 
and in beautifying it. And when we consider the 
pliability of the Russian spirit, united tothe incom- 
parable talent to adjust itself to any form, together 
with the susceptibility for a splendid external po- 
lish, was a young elevated female to blame, if, in- 
spired by the sublime idea to be the modeller of an 
empire, and to procure it an honourable place in the 
list of the cultivated nations, she mistook the sha- 
(low for the substauce, and was delighted with the 
appearance of the r+ ddening fruit. 


Respectiag her wars, was it then absolutely im- 
possible, that hér keen female eye should point 
out to her the necessity of placing her nation on 
the highest degree possible of political importance, 
of attracting the eyes of all nations towards it, and 
of uniting its interest as closely as possible with 
the interest of the other parts of Europe? The 
nation, soe yeciged, will then feel unwilling to re- 
main behind those, which it has not only overtaken, 
but even excelled in the arts of war and _ politics. 
The sense of its weakness in this respect, will be 
felt as a burden, and it will then suddenly and 
majestically unfold its internal strength. She 
considered it as her principal duty, to provide 
the means necessary for this intellectual develope- 
ment, whenever the happy period for activity 
might arrive. Hence she made it her principal 
study to establish good schools; she exerted her 
endeavours to invite men of understanding to her 
country ; hence she frequently was contented with 
a less perfection, especially where it related te a 
production of her nation. If she anticipated the 
period, When it would be awake to a sense of its 
own energy ; andeif she on some occasions, mis- 
took the course, or treated the nation, which was 
still to be modelled, as already full formed, who 
will impute it to her as a crime, that she was not 
omniscient? Who is ignorant of the manner in 
which some knew how to bound her’ views, by 
pointing out to her apparently smiling objects, on 
which her eye could not fail to rest with delight ? 
Who has forgotten Potemkin’s towns in the Cri- 
mea ? 

Catharine was, if not superiour to the era in 
which she lived, at least far supcviour to the na- 
tion, which fate subjected to her sceptre. Was it 
then not a true patriotic wish of the mother of her 
country, that this very nation, from which she be- 
lieved she had reason to expect so much energy. 
should approach her with a gigantic step! Which 
iggreater, the attempt to elevate a nation toa 
hizher degree of perfection, or to reduce it te a low 
scale, as we may daly ia some parts secretly ob- 
serve 2 


She placed the | 
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The execution of so copious a theme as Catha- 
rine’s character, spirit and government is, must 
be transmitted te impartial posterity by the keen, 
enetrating eye of penta tL for this grand theme 
fas never yet been properly viewed, much less ex- 
hausted ; I shall only add a few words, respecting 
the personal appearance of this singular woman. 

I saw her repeatedly a few years before her 
death, but almost always in the circle of her cas- 
tles, for she seldom appeared in public; though in 
her latter years she was oftener abroad than for- 
merly. In person she was of a middling stature, 
rather inclining to corpulency, but still so as not 
to be in the least unwieldly. Her look expressed 
an ineffable. mildness; her delicate blue eye still 
retained its original lustre, even at her advanced 
period of life ; dignity and grandeur were exalted 
on -her majestic front, covered with snowy locks. 
Her skin was very white, and the —_ red was 
alone artificial. Her small head-dress of lace cov- 
ered her hair, above which glittered a small dia- 
mound crown. Her dress differed from that of all 
her court ladies, and even from that of all the fe- 
males of the empire, excepting her friend the 
princess Dashkow ; it was a mixture of the Ori- 
ental and European, and though no fashion altered 
the cut, still it was not less convenient than ele- 
gant; nay, I must say it was quite adapted for a 
matron. On her left breast glittered the diamond 
star of the St. Andrew’s order; but I do not re- 
collect to have observed the blue ribband; the 
finest silk stockings were partly covered by white 
satin shoes. Her walk was still upright and tol- 
erable firm ;-im short, female majestic grace per 
vaded her whole form. 

On gala days, when she passed through the a- 
partments of the palace to table, she was preceded 
by twelve chamberlains, drest in rich embroidered 
clothes, with a lord-chamberlain with his wand at 
their head ; thencame her majesty, her train being 
borne by chamberlains and pages ; behind her were 
very few ladies. ‘The procession then closed with 
the rest of the court. On these days, surrounded 
by her nephews, and the splendid circle of her no- 
bles and friends, she was cheerful and sociable, and 
trequently facetious. Before her stood some par- 
ticular small dishes, from which she selected some, 
and presented the same to one or the other of her 
friends. ‘The band of music, placed in an oppo- 
site gallery, which played the most melodious notes, 
appeared to excite but little attention ; still it 
sometimes happened, that she would even compli- 
ment the artists by arranging fruit and confection- 
ary on plates, which she would afterwards send to 
some of the performers. 

On occasion of the nuptials of the present mon- 
arch, a public supper was viven after a splendid 
ball. ‘The whole inperial family was here assem- 
bied, together with all that had the least claim to 
the bon ton. The sight of the beautifully illumin- 
ated hall, the splendour of diamonds sparkling on 
the richly embroidered clothes about the head, and 
on ali the fingers; the handsome chevalier guard, 
all picked young mea of uncommon staftre, with 
their silver srmour, and the helmet with its waving 
plume, stationed at the lofty folding doors, the 
crowd of pages covered with gold, and the rest of 
the servants; all this captivated the senses of the 
unaccustomed spectator, and placed him in other 
respects in a kind of stupefaction. No restraint 
whatever prevailed, aud no one, whoever he might 
be, and of whatever rank, found himself uncom- 
fortable or nezlecied, provided he had been for- 
merly accustomed to #ppear in tle great world. 


Whenever Cathar re rode chroad, she was al 
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and two at some distance from each other. Her 
carriage, though not splendid, but still very con- 
venient, was surrounded with pages and heyducs ; 
a master of the horse gallopped aside of the car- 
riage, followed by a number of imperial stablemen. 
Her majesty has often been censured for this pro- 
saref to sumpteousness; brt an empress of 
ussia is not to be considered on a trivial scale ; 
and she knew her nation; hence she never made 
her appearance in public too often, without retir- 
ing again in a most striking manner. The oppor- 
tunities of beholding her were rare, but eac!. of 
these were a fete ; and when she appeared, it was 
always in the splendour of the sovereign command- 
mg respect. Still she was by no means unpopu- 
lar ; on the contrary, the people adored her. 
——————————_—_—_———————— 


MISCELLANY. 








FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE THINKER......Wo. XJ. 


How numerous, and yet how various are the roads to 
fame! One seeks it under the thunder-shaken field of bat- 
tie, stalking over mountains of mangled bodies of friends 
and foes; another searches beyond the poles for new 
tracks to distant lands, or for other countries yet undis- 
covered; one inventive genius fills the world with the 
improvements of his busy plotting brain ; another assumes 
the prerogative of creative power, and imposes on the 
weak his machines of perpetual motion; here a purse- 
proud Midas scatters in splendid profusion his donations 
where the public eye may see and credit them ; there the 
same spirit under a humbler garb, hoards his crowded 
bags, and seizes the cast-off vestments of the mendicant 
to defend his shrivelled body ; Here the equestrian risks 
his limbs, his life, the daring rope-dancer tempts the 
dashing waves upon the tight drawn cord ; there the play- 
er rants his hour upon the stage, the poet racks his fancy 
for appropriate figures, and the poor proser administers 
his opiates—for fame! But there is a character which 
bears no parallel with any one of these, for the many and 
unceasing expedients adopted to establish a name. 
Charles Everquote renders hiaself extremely ridiculous 
by his conduct in whatever company he is found. He 
assumes @ loftiness of carriage, a pomposity of address, 
which would denote a superiority to every one present. His 
conversation is borrowed from books of extracts, and the 
facility with which he catches and imitates every gesture 
of high ton, evince him to be but the ape and parrot of the 
modish class. From the fredom with which he expatiates 
on every subject, and the assurance with which he pro- 
nounces his dogmatical decisions, a stranger would be led 
to imagine he possessed the knowledge and wisdom of 
Johnson’s Omar. He is careful to inform you that he 
has travelled ; and the bays, rivers, lakes and oceans, of 
England and America, fiow as freely from his mouth as 
from their own fountains, while the Alps, Andes, Alleg- 
hanies, &c. are handled like tennis balls. He sees cvery 
thing in the most “ elegant” view, and doubts not by his 
sapience to attain a great and “elegant” fame. He pre- 
tends to wit, he is indeed a great wag—very handy with 


a pun, which must never be lost, even at the sacrifice of | 


another’s feelings. He has the most eccentric notions 
and original method of expressing them of any young man 
about. At home he is odd as number one, testy as a cur, 
and stubborn os a mule. Me either offends by the lo- 
cuacity of impertinence, or excites disgust by the silence 
ef moroseness ; for when out of humow, he is mute as the 
statue of Apollo. But his greatest fault is, his contempt 
of religion, which he takes every opportunity to degrade 
and ridicule; prof-ssors are the objects of his constant 
satire, and every relation cf a good and pious action, re- 
ceives his neer. Aud why is it thus? Why do we see 
young men tating this sacred principle with levity and 
ridicule? Is it because they conceive it something above 
tle common vulgar to disbelieve it? Are its truths too 
well known for their refined ideas? Or do they expect 
to be numbered with Voltzire, and Gibbon, and Hume, 
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and Tom Paine, by such conduct? Deluded wretches! 
to imagine this an honour! miserable beings! to sport 
with their best, most needed blessing! The time will 
arrive, (nor can their sneers avert it) when they will learn 
its worth, and deplore the want of it; then they may re- 
cal the past to mind, and weep their forfeit lives into a 
dark and hopeless future! Ifit is thus to seek fame, |.t 
me die in obscurity, But it cannot be, it lives only in 
the perverted minds of such mistaken men. The world 
with all its faults is too good and too wise to bestow 
any thing but infamy on such characters. 


—2 +o 


THE HERMIT OF THE MOUNTAINS, 


AN EASTERN TALE. 


Tar sun had long since sunk behind the adjacent 
mountains, and the sage Ibrahim was retiring to rest, 
when a knocking at the door of his hermitage drew him 
thither ; he opened it, and there stood before him a youth, 
whose care-marked visage spoke him to be the child of 
grief : “ Sire,” said the youth, *‘ permit a stranger to pass 
the night beneath your friendly roof, till the returning 
morn enables him to pursue his way with safety.” The 
hermit bid him welcome to his cot, and spread his homely 
board before him. Roots supplied the place of costly 
viands, and water from a neighbouring spring, the place 
of blood infiaming wine. The sigh, the starting tear, and 
all the behaviour of his guest, filled the sage with emo- 
tions of compassion ; and desiring, if possible, to alleviate 
the pains of the stranger, he thus addressed him : 

In a face so young, in a breast so untutored in this 
world’s cares, it seems to me a wonder that sorrow is a 
guest; and might it not be thought a bold intrusion, I 
would ask the spring of these your cares; perhaps you 
mourn the pangs of disappoimted love, the loss of some 
dear friend or earthly joy. Say, if your grief be of the 
common course, perchance my riper years may speak the 
wished for comfort.”—* Sire,” replied the youth, “ your 
kind intentions demand at once my thanks and my com. 
pliance. 

«“ My father was a merchant; in point of wealth, Bag- 
dad held not his equal; early he left me to possess his 
fortunes ; the loss of my father was soon forgot amidst the 
riches, flatteries, and friends, that now surrounded me. 
But when reflection took place, happiness became my de- 
sire, and I vainly thought te be rich was to be happy. I 
enlarged my merchandize, I trafficked to all parts of the 
globe, and not a wind blew into port, but it brought an 
increase to my store; but yet I was not happy, my desires 
inéreased with my possessions, and I was yet miserable. 
I then determined to apply to honour, and there seek the 
happiness riches would not‘afford me. I sold off my 
wares, and by dint of ‘riends and wealth, I soon obtained 
a commission, and on several occasions gave proofs of my 
valour, till I was sent by the sovereign to oppose a rebel- 
lion that had broken out in a distant province. J went, 
was successful, and returned in triumph, laden with ho- 
nours; and so much was the sultan possessed in my fa- 
your, that he offered me his daughter in marriage. 


«“ Awhile I thought myself happy : but the envy of some, 
and the artifice of others, soon convineed me of my error. 
1 now resolved to quit public life, and to seek in pleasure 
the happiness hitherto unknown, My palace now became 
the scene of continued delights; the richest viands were 
da‘ly on my table, the most costly liquors sparkled in my 
vow], and the beauties of all nations adorned my seragiio : 
in short my life was a continued round of pleasure. But, 
alas! frequent debauchery impaired my health, and the 
diversions of the night embittered the reflections of the 
morning. 

«I now was determined to quit my home, and seek in 
solitude and retirement, that happiness I had hitherto 
sought in vain, and which I am at times inclined to believe, 
is no more than the object of creative fancy. For this 
purpose I consigned to the care of a friend, all my posses- 
sions, 20d was on the search after a proper place of reti:e- 
ment, when aight overtook me and I implored the sheltr 


of your hospitable roof.” Here paused the youth, and 
hus the sage began : 

“ The object of your pursnin, my son, indeed is good, 
and your not hitherto attaining it, arises not from its non- 
existence, but from your errors in the pursuitofit. Hap_ 
piness, my son, has not its seat in Aonowr, pleasure, or rich- 
es : to be happy is in the power of every individual ; to all 
the great Supreme has given wisely; and those who re- 
ceive what he gives with thankfulness and content, are 
the only happy. 

, ‘Return then, my son, to thy possessions, enmiploy the 
power of doing good lent by thy Creator, and know that 
contentment is the substance and happiness her shadow ; 
those who have the one, possess the other.’ 


The words of the sage sunk deep in the breast of the 
stranger ; he retired to rest in peace, andin the morn he 
returned aguin to his house, where he witnessed the truth 
of Tbrahim’s advice: and embracing every method to do 
good, he lived in peace and tranquillity ; and eaperienced 
that to be content is truly to be happy. 


—_ +o 


FROM THE GENTLEMAN'S MISCELLANY. 
INCONVENIENCES OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 

Tar witty duke of Buckingham, meeting one day with 
a snarling dog in the streets, said, “ D—n you, I wish you 
was married and settled in the country ;” which the 
duke thought the greatest curse he could wish any one, 
As [have lately removed there for cheapness, I will re- 
late what | have met with. 

A friend I had consulted hired for me a small farm, 
which he said would assist me in house-keeping ; and my 
wife was pleased with the thoughts of having her own 
pigs and poultry. I found the country as full of brutality 
as dirt; there is no more clay in the roads than knavery 
in the inhabitants; and the whole so fortified in rustic 
impudence, that I protest the hackney-coachmen and 
draymen in London are better companions. ‘The cows I 
bought -had siunk their calves, the sheep were rotten, the 
horses broken-winded, the hogs mangy, and the poultry 
! et they were all soid to me with the 
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greatest ass 
tons, the butcher calls once a 
week, to know what meat you want, and that day se’nnight 


Then, as to the provi 


brings you a buttock of beef of J0lb. weight, when ten was 
ali you wanted ; and as the family is small, he gives you 
meat not much bette: than carrion, but docs not forge 
to charge the highest price for it. As to fish, we ret none 
but unsavoury, though only ten miles fiom the sea; and 
my landlord shewed me a very pretty poud, as he cail- 
ed it, which would at any time, he said, afiord me a dish 
of fish. This cost me forty shillings for a net, in- order 
to get fifteen penny worth of carp, as big as my unger. 

Another recommendation of his farm was its beimg sit- 
uated in a fine sporting country; I had a mind to try it; 
and therefore bought a dog and a gun, and going out one 
morning, was met by the squire’s game-keeper, who de- 
sired me to walk liome immediately, or he must shoot my 
dog. Well, to be sure, there is no end of the happiness 
of the country ; I lately took to gardening, and had searce 
cropped my kitchen ground, beforea neighbouring squire 
rode his fox-hounds through it; and upon my consulting 
a lawyer for a prosecution, | found the matter would be 
tried by a jury of fur-hunters. 

Every fellow in the neighbourhood. marks you for his 
prey, and will treat you with insolence, if you do not pay 
in every thing through the nose, like a lord or a nabob. 
One had need be made of inoney, for the moment there is 
a want of this, our cattle are pounded, the pigs worried, 
the fences broken down, and our hen-roosts robbed. A 
pretty life for a man of smal! fortune! No, nog let none 
but men of wealth thigk of it; I could live in town upon 
one hundred pounds a year, much better than in the 
country upon thre sy every pig I have killed has cost me 
a guinea ; and I had better pay five shillings a head for 
poultry, than bring them up at home....... 

So much for gentleman farmers. 
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TRAIT OF ANTIQUITY. 


Extract from a note, to the Appendix to the Rev. Dr. 
Harris’ Sermon, preached at the Dedication of the New 
Meeting. House in Dorchester, Dec. 2, 1816. 


Tue first of December 1678, Mr. Flint proposed 
to the church to keep a day of thanksgiving. The 
grounds of it were an engagement that was made 
to God, if he should hear prayers and restore Cap- 
tain Clap to health again, being sick about a year 
and a half ago; also in regard to Mr Stoughton, 
whom although he be not yet returned, yet God 
hath preserved, and so far blessed his endeavours 
for the public ; also because God hath so much 
preserved our town from and under that contagi- 
ous distemper, the small pox, when he hath so sad- 
ly visited other places, as Charlestown, Boston, 
&c. a8 also for the peace we enjoy in this town, 
notwithstanding the great fear of a disquietment in 
regard to some public transactions about our Meet- 
ing-House, and other mercies. The time proposed 
was our next lecture day, being the tsth of De- 
ceuber. To this motion the church agreed. 

‘Vive. In 1677 Lieutenant Governor Stouhton went 
as agent to England, on the subject of the complaints of 
Gorges and Mason concerning the patent line. 


—_ +o 


WORTHY OF IMITATION. 


\v act of Savage, the poet, is recorded in his 
life by Dr. Johnson, of which he says, it would in 
some ages have made a saint, and perhaps in 
others, a hero: and which, without any hyperboli- 
cal encomiums, must be allowed to be an instance 
of uncommon generosity, an act of complicated 
virtue, by which he at once relieved the poor, cor- 
rected the vicious, aud forgave an enemy; by which 
he at once remitted the strongest provocations, 
and exercised the most ardent charity. 

Savage had heen convicted of murder, to which 
the perjury of an infamous woman contributed. 
Sometime after he had obtained jis liberty, he met 
this woman, who had sworn with much malignity 
against him. She informed him she was in dis- 
tress, and with a degree of confidence not easily 
attainable, desired him to relieve her. He, instead 
of insulting her misery, and taking pleasure in the 
calamity ef one. who hac brought his life in dan- 
ger, reproved ‘er gently for her periury, and 
changing the only guinea he had, divided it equal- 
ly between her and himself, 
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ORIGIN OF THE PRINCE OF WALES’ CREST 
AND MOTTO. 


Trosr were first assumed by the Black Prince, 
after the battle of Cressy, in 1546; our historians 
assert, that they were the three ostrich feathers, 
which the king of Bohemia bore that day in his 
coronet, and that he was slain by Edward, who 
seizing on the crest, bore from that time both the 
feathers and motto, Icu pien, J serve. 

We are unwilling, however, to sully the honour 
of our gallant priace, by supposing that he would 
stain his svord in such an unequal encounter. 
The king was blind with age, and finding the bat- 
tle go against his allies, was led by his own orders 
into the rage of the combat, determined to die in 
the cause of France. 

Our brave prince probably might assume this 
royal cognizance in memory of this glorious day, 
and add to it his own motto, [cu pren, the old 
a tor I serve, allusive to the spiritual verse, 
“the heir while he is a child differeth not from a 
servant ;” an impress extremely suitable to the 
characteristic modesty and filial piety of this 
prince. Eng. Magazine. 


—_ +o 
DR. YOUNG. 


One day as he was walking in his garden at 
Welwyn, in company with two ladies, (one of 
‘hom he afterwards married) the servant came to 
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acquaint him, a gentleman wished to speak with 
him. “ Tell, him,” says the Doctor, “I am too 
happily engaged to change my situation.” The 
ladies insisted upon it he should go, as his visitor 
was a man of rank, his patron, his friend ; and, as 
persuasion had no effect, one took him by the right 
arm, and the other by the left, and led him to the 
ator gate; when, finding resistance in vain, he 
wed, laid his hand upon his heart, and in that 
expressive manner, for which he was so remarka- 
ble, spoke the following lines : 
Thus Adam look’d, when from the garden driv’n, 
And thus disputed orders sent from heav’n. 
Like him I go, but yet to go I'm loth ; 
Like him I go, for Angels drove us both ; 
Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind, © 
His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind. 
— +o 
SOLITUDE. 

Zimmerman has spread a precious charm and 
lustre over solitude, and by the magic of his paint - 
ing, has turned many a silly head into the affecta. 
tion of it. His enthusiasm may be contagious, 
but all are not like him fitted to walk the plain 
with innocence and contemplation joined ! All are 
not learned who put on the doctor’s gown ; many 
assume abstraction, but few meditate ; for it is an 
easy matter to look grave, and a task of labour to 
become wise ; the reputation of a thing is in gen- 
eral more valued than the reality. ‘Though Zim- 
mermao declared his love of solitude, he did not 
mean an ostentatious display of his own fitness to 
fill it, his mind was a little commonwealth in it- 
self, always at work for the public weal, and soli- 
tude was his study, or rather retirement, for that 
is the proper name of the seclusion he eulogises. 
{lis retreat was animated by the graces of connu- 
bial and filial ove, and ail tne social endearments 
of friendship. C. 
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COMMUNICATION. 

Moone is always sweet, always irresistably pleasing, 
even if we abhor his sentiments. The following song is 
among the most beautiful of those written since his ap- 
plication to subjects worthy his exalted talents and trans- 
cendant genius. Would every poet imitate his example, 
instances of great talents and moral characters combined, 
would be less rare. The current of public taste would be 
insensibly led to admire the purity of the sentiment, as 
much as the glowing fire of the delineation; and thus 
imbibe with their admiration of genius, the best compan- 
ion of the soul. This song has been sung by Mr. Shaw, 
a blind gentleman f-»m Providence, at the several orato- 
rios the present week, in music of his own composition ; 
and never had the poet a more powerful auxiliary, than 
in this charming performer; though destitute of natural 
vision, his mind seemed conversant with heavenly joys, 
while it was sensible of the imperfection of the present 
world. It was sung in the most teelingly expressive man- 
ner, and fifteen hundred hearts attested the power of mu- 
sic to soften every turbulent emotion, while they realized 
a forctaste of celestial sounds. 

Epwiy. 
Tus world is alla fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given ; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 
There’s nothing true but heaven. 


And false the light on glory’s plume, 

As fading hues of even, 

And love and hope, and beauty’s bloom, 
Are blossoms gather’d for the tomb— 

There’s nothing bright but heaven. 
Poor wand’rers of a stormy day, 

From wave to wave we’re driven, 
And fancy’s flash, and reason’s ray, 
Serve but to light the troubled way— 

There’s nothing calm but heayea. 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1817. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN. 

South America, Feb. 17.--On the 17th February, at.er 
some obstinate conflicts for some days preceding, an at- 
tack was made by the Royalists, by land and sea, with- 
out success. In the night they threw up intrenchments, 
which were attacked sword in hand by Bolivar, and the 
Royalists driven frem then. 


nee 


DOMESTIC. 


Miss Hamilicon—Thomas Lent has been committed to 
jail as one of the murderers.of Miss Hamilton, He has 
an accomplice by the name of Sickler. Lent | as con- 
fessed all the particulars, to which he has subjoined his 
siynature.—They met Miss Hamilton near ber father’s 
house; Sickier seized her with one hand round the waist, 
and carried her about a quarter of a.mile to the fatal 
bridge. There Sickler committed the rape; and (as Lent 
says) on account of her strugglings and agonized resist- 
ance, Sickler asked Lent for his club, with which Sickler 
broke in her skull, and -having robbed her of her gold 
ear-rings, threw the body into the creek. The ¢gircum- 
stance which led to the arrest was this :—Lent’s wife was 
found by her husband reading; he asked her what; she 
said the bible; he snatched it from her swearing bitterly, 
and threw it into the fire; she got it out again, anda 
quarrel ensued, in which he threatened her lhife, and told 
her he had killed ane woman already, and would kill 
her. Sick\er has been arvested and brought to Albany. 





Fatal Duel.—A letter from Gibraltar, Féb. 15, mentions 
a duel between midshipmen Sands and Wheaton, of the 
Washington, in which the latter was killed on the third 
fire; Sands (who gave the challenge) throwing away his 
preceding fires, and endeavouring to compromise. 





A Mr. John Eveleth, of Georgetown, advertises himself 
as the natentee of an invention under the name and style 
of a Drudying Machine. Ue asserts, that one now in op- 
eration in Georgetown, raises 5000 cubic feet a day—in 
water too from 15 to 18 feet deep, with only the power 
of four horses. With ‘}e aid of a four-horse steam en 
gine he calculates it might raise 8000 feet in twelve 
hours. He describes its operation as rapid and eertain 
in their effeet, as conveniently arranged, as not liable to 
get out of order, and easily understood and managed by 
ordinary workmen. 





Mr. Gleason, of this town, has delivered a course of 
Lectures on Geography, in Charleston, (8S. C.) and has 
been highly patronized and extolled there. By a unity 
of object, he has acquired an extraordinary degree of in- 
formation on this subject, and an uncommon facility and 
perspicuity of description, views and explanations. 





Early Turring—We would remind our Agriculttral 
readers and the guardians of the trees in the Mall in par- 
ticular— that the Caterpillar leaves the ground which is 
exposed to the Sun, at the south sides of large trees, a 
week earlier than is commonly supposed.—The trees in 
the Mall were tarred the last Spring a week earlier than 
usual and yet were tarred a week too late, as appeared 
from the devastation of the foliage of those trees which 
were planted in warin situations.— Daily dv. 


J 





Thursday was observed, throughout the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, as a day of religious worship, agreeably 
to the Governor’s Proclamation. 





Theatre.—On Monday evening, The Mountaineers, 210! 
Boarding House—for the benefit of Mr. Blanchad 








MARRIAGES. 

In this town, Lieut. Benjamin Darling, to Miss Bleke 
—Mr. John Tileston Fracker, to Miss Nancy Woo'!— 
Benjamin Guild, Esq. to Miss Elizabeth Elliot.—On W ec 
pian last, at the Stone Chapel, by the Rev. Dr. F 
man, the Hon. Jonathan Russell, late ambassatlor to t 
court of Sweden, to Miss Lydia Smith, daugister of Barney 
Smith, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

In this town, Ann Maria, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Stevenson, jr. aged 2 years and 9 months—Mrs. Abigail, 
wife of Mr. Thomas Pons, aged 67—Sarah Ann, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Peter Hemmenway, jr. aged 6—Charles 
Harris, youngest child of Mr. Enoch Hobart—Sewall, son 
of Mr. Sewall Fisk, aged eleven months. 

At sea, on board ship Sally, Mr. William E. Deverell, 
of this town, aged 28—on board the Six Brothers, Mr 
Elisha Wild, of this town, aged 29.—At sea, Noy. 25, Mr. 
Stephen Russell Goff, of this town, aged 24 











POETRY. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
TO EMMA. 

Dear is the breeze of summer ev’n, 
Dear to the poor the hope of heav’n ; 
Dear is the teaf in woman’s eye, 
And dear the sigh of sympathy ; 
Dear to the poet is the hour 
Of sacred peace in lonely bow’r ; 

; Dear to the wand’rer’s weary eye 
The glimm’ring light of cottage nigh ; 
And dear to him who ploughs the main, 
The hope to see his home again ; 
But dearer to my heart than these, 
Is yon abode of health and ease, 
Where Emma, loveliest of the fair, 
With dimpl’d cheeks and auburn hair, 
Resides ;—with her I’d gladly dwell 
In desert drear or gloomy cell, 
And think myself as richly blest, 
As if of India’s wealth possest ; 
For her I'd tempt the raging deep, 
Or climb the mountains rugged steep , 
Nor should a single murmur rise, 
Though doom’d beneath the wint’ry skies, 
O’er forests drear and dark to roam, 
Without a shelter, friend or home. 

LORENZO. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
TO ELIZA. 


Lapr, *twas not thy form divine, 

Whose ev’ry turn is ease and grace, 
Nor all the beauties which combine 

To dress with charms thy blooming face. 
Though love doth wanton in thine eye, 

And round thy mouth delights to play, 
Though care and pain together fly, 

Where’er Eliza bends her way. 
Sweeter the beauties which I know, 

I feel the power of stronger charms, 
A purer flame, a nobler glow, 

My heart elates, my bosom warms. 
I prize the virtues of thy mind, 

Have scenn’d them oft with nicest care, 
Aud well I know that sense refin’d, 

And judgment strong inhabit there. 
Oft have I heard thy lips impart 

The sweet endearing sounds of peace ; 
Thy pity soothes full many a heart, 

Hath caus’d full many a pang to cease. 
‘Yes, when those eyes have lost their fire, 

And time has blanch’d thine . ged cheek, 
When all those varied tints retire, 

Which health and beauty now bespeak. 


Still as thy sun of life declines, 


Pt higher prize the parting ray, 
Which gilds thine eve—than that which shines 
In splendour at meridian day. F. C. 
a : 2+) 


_ (skLeerep.) 
THE KISS OF WEDDED LOVE. 


Grve me of wedded love the holy kiss, 

Bestow’d with rapture and receiv’d with bliss, 

Where soul embracing soul in union swect, 

Fs Not only lips, but hearts together meet. 

Give me the kiss that asks no fancied aid, 
From warbling nightingale in myrtle shade, 

Lie Brem flow’r-enameil’d mead, or secret bow’r, 
Beneath the moon’s pale beam at midnigitt hour. 
Be mine the kiss that’s given without a fear, 
That stains not honour, and that wakes wo tear. 
The kiss whose raptures gold can never buy, 
The kiss that’s ne’er remember’d with « sich 
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BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Give me the kiss of ‘nnocence alone, 

The hdllow’d kiss, that I can call my own; 
This, this, to me yields purer, richer blisses, 
Than ajl the fam’d Johannis’ nineteen kisses. 
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INSERTED B¥ REQUEST. 
CONSU MPTION. 


Ou hast thou e’er anxiously watch’d in a friend 
The canker of sorrow, the ravage of pain, 

And while o’er his pillow with anguish you bend, 
To know that he ne’er will rise from it again. 


The hectical flush of life’s ebbing fountain, 
On the sufferer’s cheek now transiently glows, 

As the sun’s eating beams tinge the edge of the mountain. 
Ere it sinks in the shades of the West to repose. 


The breast that was beating to hopes gayest measure, 
Now heaves with the sad, the prophetical sigh ; 
And the features once radiant with youth, and with pleas- 


ure, 
Shall be lighted no more, by the soul speaking eve. 


True it is, that life’s spark may cease to inspire 
This poor frame of earth, which is marked for decay, 
But the light of the soul, shall beam brighter and higher, 
As the cloud which enshrouds it, is wasted away. 
C. W. 





THE DOCTOR AND PATIENT. 


*“ Doctor, for one poor moment’s ease, 
Ere death his fated victim seize, 

Permit me to salute my lass ?” 
The Doctor shakes his sapient pate, 
And gives the negative of fate ! 

* Allow me then a cheerful glass, 
And converse of some social friend ?” 

“ Neither, if e’er you hope to mend !” 

Three shakes prophetic loudly cry. 
* Then, Doctor, clip my mortal twine; 
For kept from friends, from love and wine, 

It matters not how soon I die.” 


THE POET’S RETORT ; 
Or, A Crust for the Critic. 

A port humble to a critic came, 
Besought his favour, and expected fame. 
“ How now,” the critic surly ¢ries—“ why look! 
Thou’st stolen this epigram from some old book. 
Hence, plagiarist ! hence! thy pilfer’d wit restore, 
In borrowed metre Geck’d—and steal no more ;” 
“ No,”’ says the poet, “ though I hop’d thy praise, 
I spurn the fame that’s sought by stolen lays; 
Nor wiil I e’en so vile a plund’rer be, 
Till I am able to steal wit from thee.” 





AMUSEMENT. 


RIDING DEVILS, 

Tue late duke of Montague one evening, accom- 

anied by two or three ‘patios friends, took a 
ackney coach, and ordered the man to drive to 
the back of St. Clement’s church. When they were 
arrived there, the duke got out, and walked round 
the coach to the other door, and was in conse- 
— of a concerted plan, followed by his friends ; 
they entered the coach on the other side to where 
the man stood, and passed through the coach one 
after another eighteen times, to the astonishment 
of the coachman, who ran into the first public 
house he saw, and in the utmost fright, declared 
he had been carrying a legion of devils, for he had 
counted eighteen of them, and they were coming 
out still! 


———— 


THE SAGE REPLY. - 


The clergyman of a village, being one day en- 
gaged in examining his parishioners on the princi- 
ples of the christian religion, and finding them 
extremely defective in their knowledge of those 
divine truths, felt it his duty to display, in pretty 
strong terms, the punishment that awaited the 
wicked in a future world! observing that they 
“would be cast into:a place of utter darkness, 
where there would be weeping, and wailing, ard 
gnashing of teetli!” “ Let them gnash that have 
teeth,” cries an old woman from a corner of the 
church, “for my part I have had nane these thirty 
years.”’ 





BON MOT. 


The vice chancellor of a certain college used to 
assert, that men ought to adhere to the principles 
in which they were educated, and to abide by the 
customs, which belonged to the creed of their fa- 
thers. He was tampons fond of ham, and being 
present at a table where a fine hot ham was serv- 
ed up, the flavour delighted him muchg but before 
he could make an incision, one of the company re- 
quested he would answer the following question :-— 
Had you, Sir, been educated a Jew, how would 
you have acted, if, when you were very hungry, 
such a ham had been presented before you :” 
“ Sir,” replied he, “I would have pulled off my 
hat, made a low bow, and said with Agrippa—al- 
most thou persuadest me to be a christian.” 





THE BUCK PARSON. 


A reprobate buck parson, going to read prayers 
at a remote village in the west of England, found 
great difficulty in putting on the surplice, which 
was an old-fashioned one ;—* D)——n this old sur- 
plice,” said he to the clerk, “I think the devil is 
in it!”? The astonished clerk waited till the parson 
had got it on, and then sarcastically answered, * I 
think as how a is zir.” 


ANECDOTE OF LLOYD. 


Mr. Lloyd, the author of the poem called “ The 
Actor,” was, in consequence of his thoughtless 
liberality, as well as his expensive intercourse with 
Wilkes and Churchill, often exposed to the un- 
pleasant salutes of the cera a : fraternity. 
Having been one evening conducted by a surly 
fellow of this description to a spunging house, 
“ Pray, my good friend,” said he ina tone of al- 
most childish simplicity, “ what are those iron bars 
at the window for ?”—“ To keep you in, to be 
sure.” answered Cerberus. “ Ah,dear me! it is 
very strange,” retorted Lloyd, * that you should 
take so much pains to keep me in, who never yet 
could keep myself out. 
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THE ViCAR AND CURATE, 


The vicar and curate of a village, where there 
was to be a burial, were at variance. ‘The°vicar 
not coming in time, the curate began the services, 
aud was reading the words, * 1am the resurrec- 
tion,”’ when the Vicar arrived almost out of breath, 
and snatching the book out of the curate’s hands, 
with great scorn, cried, *‘ You the resurrection ! 
Jam the resurrection,”—and then went on. 


Sees 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We are happy to acknowledge the receipt of “ Zines on 
the Death of Mrs. Moore,” by our valued friend, Mona; 
which are deferréd to the publishment of a Biography of 
that lady, now preparing. 

“ A Lady,” in a private letter, condemns the attack of 
“The Reflector” on Female dress. We would say to her, 
and to all others, that our columns are always open for 
essays on both sides of a question. 

The absence of “The Poetical Moralist,” we have long 
regretted. We shall gratify our readers with an effusion 
of his pen, in our noxt paper. 

«“ The Thinker, No. XU,” and “Lines to Miss E, M.” 
by Epwrn, are received. 
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